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A GENERATION LOST ? 

BY F. V. KEYS 



The lake, which has sustained in turn the gaze of Cal- 
vin and Voltaire, of Gibbon and Madame de Stael, of 
Byron and Rousseau, — the lake lies shimmering in the 
haze that almost veils the Alps and Jura and softens the 
stony bastion of the Mont Saleve. It is an afternoon, like 
all autumn afternoons, for memories; above all, for mem- 
ories of the significant dead. . . . Irresistibly a spot 
beckons me yonder from the green base of the Saleve, where, 
thirty years ago — or was it not yesterday? — I spent an eter- 
nal month of happy days with one who is no more. Private 
persons, like nations, and epochs, have their significant dead. 

The tram line that carries you across the frontier is like 
any other; the country-side of the Canton surely melts im- 
perceptibly into that of Savoy; and yet! — Before the officer 
comes on to examine your laissez-passer, your eyes have 
found subtle differences in the fields and hedgerows in the 
trees and vines of the soil of sacred France. But soon it 
is more than a subtle change that affects the scene, — the 
air, still as the in-drawn breath of the intently listening, the 
white ribboning road, the autumn fields, the sunshine on 
the village roofs. Sentries stand red-trousered by their 
boxes, with fixed bayonets, by the corner of peaceful hay- 
fields, where old men and very young boys are at work, or 
only women and girls. Children gathering potatoes, that 
mottle the hoed earth in the sunlight, look up at you as you 
pass with the same grave faces which the old men turn 
toward you without pausing in their slow steady labor. 
The quiet voices of women here and there, some washing 
clothes at the fountain before the mairie, others coming and 
going about the yards and gardens, the slim black-clad 
bourgeoise by the tall iron gate at the notary's house, — 
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these seem only to punctuate the intense silence that accom- 
panies the immense, the sustained and patient effort with 
which France battles for her freedom, and mankind's. 

The guard, of gigantic stature, has vised my passport 
and returned it, with a sudden softening of his frowning 
official scrutiny into the warm smile that greets an ally. 
He has also, with a single elbowed scratch in the road with 
his boot, given me the direction to the hamlet I am look- 
ing for. The whole French directness is in the method. 
It is also in the words of the little girl I meet in the climbing 
lane shadowed by great walnut trees between the hayfields. 
Filez droit devant vous, she says, and justifies my expecta- 
tion of her clear grey eyes, her beautifully pencilled brows, 
her quick color, the energy of her compact black-clad figure. 
Swiftly she runs down with a greeting. . . . 

Dimly, dimly, something is remembering, recognizing. 
This steep and narrow lane; the tangle in the hedge yon- 
der — yes, it is the clematis and wild rose we used to pick 
in bloom. . . . Eye and heart are at the eternal trick 
again, conniving to defeat, in unessentials, the eternal law 
of change; imploring, grasping at straws, grateful for trifles 
that, for an instant, may push back the years. Ages hence, 
this clematis will still be growing here and twisting about 
the red-hawed briar to give a body to Memory, beneath the 
autumn sun. 

Almost with certainty I come to a stand on the top of 
the incline, while my gaze follows the cross-road to where 
a low white-walled house rises at its edge behind two 
pollard plane-trees. Before it, undulating, poplar-tipped, 
meadow and field and vineyard sweep downward toward 
the just perceptible blue which is the horn of the lake, a 
faint eye looking at you through the folds of violet mist. 
Behind, the beetling precipice of the Saleve. 

An old woman is hanging out a wash on the paling of 
the orchard near me. I ask if yonder is the house occupied 
by M. B — , say thirty years ago? She looks at me, mur- 
murs a moment to herself, and answers, yes. Of course, I 
say, he is no longer . . . ? Of course, she returns; but 
there are relatives there now. She bids me good-day, and 
goes on shaking out her wash. 

A man past middle age is going about the paddock beside 
the house. I fancy a resemblance, but it vanishes when he 
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speaks. M. B — was milder, happier, more prosperous 
with a wide generous prosperity not often seen now in peo- 
ple's faces. This man is less of a vine-grower, more of an 
aubergiste. Wait a moment, he says ; he will call his wife. 
He goes to the kitchen door and calls Christine ! She comes 
out, a woman in her later fifties ; her close black hair neatly 
dressed, her face grave, with wrinkles of sorrow and anxiety 
about her keen black eyes. Her front teeth are gone from 
the upper jaw, but the lower ones have nearly grown up 
to supply them. She listens quietly to my remarks, and 
though she does not quite comprehend why I am here, 
courteously helps out my halting enquiries. Yes, the arbor 
beside the road, hid in a bower of clematis and woodbine 
where we dined, was gone. It was too draughty, and had 
got too old. And the high walnuts in the enclosure beyond, 
which had shaded our croquet games and long loiterings 
through the enchanted days, they too were gone. Between 
her time and M. B — , there had been a tenant, who had let 
everything run down. He had felled the walnuts. Those 
young fruit-trees in the orchard, they had planted them since 
they had taken possession. It was the old paternal place. 
She was M. B — 's youngest sister. The other half of the 
ground had been sold. To shiftless people, — you could see 
where their property began, how they let it go. It is true; 
the second crop of hay is over-ripe, and makes a frowzy 
border to her closely mown orchard. But that brown chalet 
gable showing among the trees on the rise yonder, does it 
not date back . . . ? Yes, the L— 's place, and they are 
still the owners. The name floats into my ear like an echo, 
and I smell again the rich fragrance of nosegays from a 
radiant garden. 

The warmth of my interest rouses some in her. She in 
turn tries to question me, with backward looking eyes. 
. . . Yes, there were families, English, and Americans 
too, she fancies she can remember. But the attempt breaks 
down, and we go on to pick up members of the brother's 
household whom my memory can tag. He himself died 
in '98, after much suffering. His wife died two years later. 
She was blind, and had a mania that she was persecuted; 
and that ended by killing her. I remember her, a dignified 
matron in a beautiful frilled white cap, a famous cook, and 
urbane hostess. And the young nephew and niece, the 
orphans they, who were childless, were providing for? Ah 
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yes, they were on her side. Marc, — a vision of a rustic 
Apollo on the high hay-wagon between the walnut-trees, — 
Marc had not done well. He was in la miser e. And Marie 
his sister, — a nymph of supple grace, — had turned out ill. 
She had gone to Paris, was an ironer in a laundry. She 
married and had two children, and then her husband left 
her. And she took up with a coiffeur, learned the hair- 
dressing business herself. But they fell out; and one day 
she went to the coiffeur's and cut his throat. She got fifteen 
years penal servitude. She must be just about out now; yes, 
just about now. And the other Marie, the kitchen-maid, 
had died in her first confinement. Ah mon Dieu, que tout ca 
est mort! 

She repeats her refrain, que tout ca est mort! And I 
buried my own daughter, she goes on, with a deeper tone 
in her voice, and her hand at her face. Buried her, at 
eighteen years. Consumption, ah, the terrible disease ! and 
she turns away her head as if from a sight too piteous to 
bear. At eighteen years. And her deep eyes look into 
mine. No, it is no longer the same world. 

And with that word, it is with us, the Third that has 
lain behind our words and our silences. La Guerre. 

She has three sons at the front. Yes, they have all three 
come through so far, — she has been lucky! She checks her- 
self a moment to ask what she can offer me? A cup of tea, 
if she can spare the time to drink one with me. She signifies 
that for the present there is no question of time, and proposes 
that we remove to the bench and table at the side of the 
house. There, behind the hedge of bright dahlias, when 
she has drunk up her cup in three rapid mouthfuls, she 
resumes: Yes, they have all been in the thick of it since 
the beginning. One in Champagne, one in Argonne, one 
in the Vosges. They had written home regularly. And 
think of it, — they all three have been back on leave. All 
together, without any knowing that the others were to get 
off too. The first one surprised her; and while he was say- 
ing how fine it would be if the others could get off now, there 
they were at the door. They were married men, they had a 
week, instead of four days. One of them was still here. 
Probably he would be round soon. 

And then the eternal query, which is half a mere sigh, — 
when will it all end? And eyes that instinctively are scan- 
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ning your face, beseeching an answer. This strange and 
terrible new world, this Something that reaches out for its 
fell tribute to the humblest and highest hearth in the land, 
when will it be over at last? No, it will never be the same 
world again, for us who grew up in that old kindly world, 
and have lived to see the sudden brutal end of an epoch. . . 

We hear his voice saying a word to the father as he 
passes along the path to where the mother sits with me. He 
looks well, the soldier on leave; as his mother says, better 
than when they went, all three of them. In his blue shirt 
and wide blue corduroy trousers tucked into the top-boots, 
he stands lean as a rail, his blue eyes looking straight at 
you from out of the deep red tan of his face. A curious 
sort of quiet surrounds him, like that which follows on the 
sudden stopping of an uproar. 

Yes, they were in luck, to get back together, the three 
of them. Their work was cut out for them, up yonder. 
They had to root them out, out of the earth itself, — and he 
looked at the ground as if he saw them there. It had to 
be done. For if they had got in last year, it would have 
been all up with the country ; it would have been turned into 
something different. Yes, I was right, we must change 
some things too. We should have been better prepared. 
The English too; though if it hadn't been for their fleet — ! 
So I had relatives too at the front? Volunteers. He re- 
peats the word briefly, as if it suggested something out of 
the natural order, as one might talk of men volunteering to 
breathe. Had come thousands of miles? He should like 
to know exactly what a mile meant in kilometers. Up 
yonder they were always talking of miles. He thought it 
would be more sensible if people all had the same system of 
measures. And of currency too. There were a lot of 
matters of that kind that needed straightening out. . . 
They were heavy drinkers up in the north, say in Normandy. 
Drank great quantities of the hard cider of the district. As 
for absinthe — there were all sorts of substitutes for it for 
those who would have it. 

His mind insistently reverts to the problems of normal 
times. Meantime, he returns la-bas in a couple of days; 
and after, — il faut esperer. . ! Ah, there is the postman. 
Eh bieti, au revoir. . . There is only a tighter grasp of the 
hand to suggest a difference. . . 
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She has finished reading the communiques in the Lyons 
paper left by the postman, and holds her folded spectacles 
in her hand, pondering. When you just read things in 
print, you somehow don't quite believe they happened that 
way. But when you are told things by people who have 
seen, it is different. And yet, even then, you can scarcely 
realize it, believe it. Here, it is all so tranquil, so natural. 
It is little wonder the English are so slow to understand. 
They have never known war. 

There was the house of the tax-collector in the village 
they were forced to retire from. He had a pretty daughter, 
a girl of sixteen. When they fought their way back again, 
they found him bound to the stove in the sitting-room. And 
the mother begged them, while they were unbinding him, 
to look for her daughter, they had taken her into the next 
room. . . there were twelve of them. . . At last they found 
her, in the well. It seems, they dig the wells fearfully deep 
up yonder. . . And on the frontier, there was such trouble 
with spies. They had been ' worked ' for years, trained 
into traitors. At one place, they sent out patrol after patrol, 
and they never came back. They relied on the directions 
of a lady who was always walking there, with her two 
daughters. At last, they began to suspect something was 
wrong. They took the opposite way from the lady's direc- 
tions. They returned safely. And they took the ladies, 
all three, and gave them the traitors' end. 

She pauses, with eyes that look inward, seeing them as 
women. . . 

They say, that men fall beside you, and die; and you 
take no notice. . . 

As she sees it, she closes, it's a generation lost, une gener- 
ation perdue. For of those that come back, — they won't 
be the same. Her sons say so too. They are married men 
with children, steady fellows, all of them. But the young 
men, most of them won't come back what they were. We 
should have been better prepared. The French, you see, 
they are too gentle, trop doux, too confiding. Yes, there 
are many things we must change. 

And her last brave and quiet word is, — ilfaut esperer. . . 

The cool of evening is tempering the air, here in the 
winding road where I am waiting for the tram to take me 
back, seated on the stone bench to which the post-mistress 
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directed me. Above and about me, walnut, oak and chest- 
nut raise their monumental leafage against the bare seamed 
face of the Saleve. My eyes search the great rock, level by 
level, cranny, nook and crevice, recognizing details, aspects 
forgotten down the long bend of the years. . . 

Without a sound, upon the white dust of the road, 
appears a black figure. A tiny old man is mounting slowly, 
slowly, up from the village, beneath the great arch of 
verdure that makes an aisle of the road. He leans on a 
thick stick, and carries his black coat over one shoulder. 

When opposite to me, he halts, and lifts his black felt 
hat with a courteous greeting. He is clad in black trousers 
and a coarse linen shirt, unironed, and beautifully clean. 
His black leather boots are oiled, and neatly tied, and almost 
as small as a boy's. His clear little features are as neat as 
his clothes. Erect and frail as an aspen leaf, he is as sweet 
and wholesome as a blade of ripe grain. His voice, a little 
timid, purls from his toothless gums as softly as the brook 
that tinkles behind the hedge. 

Perhaps I was acquainted in the village — ? 

I regret. . . 

Then I did not belong to the village — ? 

No, I didn't belong to the village. 

Perhaps some errand had brought me too, then — ? He 
is feeling, in the strange place, for some contact, some foot- 
hold of companionship. 

I had come only to look up a place where I once was as 
a child, long ago. 

Ah yes, he says softly, to be sure, long ago. 

It was different, then. Different everywhere. It seemed 
as if one had lived a hundred years since last summer. 

He nods, comprehending. Who, he falters, who would 
ever have believed it, believed it to be possible? He raises 
his hand with a baffled gesture, and sways on his stick like 
a leaf in the breath of the wind. He keeps saying, "Qu'y 
faut-il penser, qu'y faut-il penser? " His dim eyes question 
the vista of the road, and you see in them the vision of 
fugitives, who, like himself, are old. . . 

Something urges me to say: we must be patient. He 
leans toward me, all eager. That was what he said too ; it 
was patience we needed. What good did it do, getting into 
a passion; what good did it do, to rebel? No, we must be 
patient; and then, in the end. . . 
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And he, I query in turn, was he looking for someone? 

Yes, for his daughter. Her husband was gardener on 
an estate here. That is, before the war. And they had let 
her stay on. 

And the soldier? 

Yes, by last accounts he was well. There were two 
others too, who had come through so far, had been at the 
front too, all the time. And again, — there was his youngest 
daughter's husband, now ; the one who was settled in the city 
yonder. He went out the sixth of last August, and by the 
fourteenth of September he was killed. . . What to think 
of it all, what to think. . . 

A young woman comes down the road with her basket, 
on her way to the village. To the old man's question she 
answers that he must go straight up the road, and on the left 
he will find his daughter, in the garden cutting vegetables. 
If she should have gone, the ladies are on the terrace, they 
will direct him. He nods to me with a quaint smile, as 
he bends his back to the ascent. 

Soon, from beyond the hedge and shrubbery comes the 
sound of voices ; a young voice, pouring forth in a torrent 
of resentment and revolt, and an old voice, faint and tremb- 
ling. . . A moment later they pass across an elbow of the 
road ; a young woman with stormy shoulders ; the tiny old 
man; and between them, two toddling children. A gap; 
une generation perdue. 

Evening is drawing into the fields as we wind past, 
gathering shadows under the motionless oaks. Toward the 
south, perpendicular, ashen pale, the horn of the young 
moon hangs in the eaves of the sky. Why does that faint 
crescent make you think of innocence? Innocence of young 
children who have not yet put on, of the old who have at 
last put off, complicity with the wrongs of life. . . 

What is it, to remember? 

For the weak, it is lamentation ; the baffled senses ; bitter- 
ness; despair. For the strong, it is understanding; conse- 
cration; the orienting of the soul. If it was for the strong 
to die, it is for the strong to remember. The rememberers 
shall make of the generation lost, the generation redeemed, 
the generation of the Significant Dead. 

F. V. Keys. 



